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responsible, that it is a noble thing to deck yourself out 
in gold-lace and feathers, and wait for a sufficient pretext 
for killing somebody. I confess I have a little fellow- 
feeling for them, for I was once an amateur warrior in a 
small way. I served eight years in the National Guard 
of New York and attained the rank of major. I used to 
wear a cocked hat with an ostrich feather a yard long. 
I know what it is to prance up and down Fifth Avenue 
on a riding-school nag, feeling like a composite photo- 
graph of Washington and Napoleon ; and I can testify, 
as far as I am concerned, that there is nothing but vanity 
at the bottom of the whole business. 

A standing army could not be kept together a month 
without brass buttons and epaulets. All soldiering is a 
" playing at soldiers." Not a man takes it seriously. It 
is all a grand hurrah, until some fine morning the novice 
finds himself on the field of battle, where there is not one 
in a hundred but would give his ears to be safe at home 
again ; while the hundredth man is temporarily insane, 
hypnotized into a " hero " by all the stage-machinery of 
a semi-savage histrionic and hysterical civilization. It is 
the feathers and tom-toms that do it. The man who 
beats the drum, to screw up the courage of himself and 
his fellow-soldiers is but a short step in advance of the 
medicine man of Central Africa. We still display the 
head-feathers of the red Indian, and in the navy at least 
tattooing is still common, while the fondness for dressing 
up in bright colors with plenty of gilt is distinctly a relic 
of barbarous tastes. 

Then think for a moment of the military custom of 
hanging medals and ribbons on your breast which say 
" I am brave " as clearly as the beggar's placard says 
" I am blind." Other people get medals sometimes for 
life-saving or something of the kind, but they never 
think of wearing them. They hide them away in bureau 
drawers, and blush when they are questioned about 
them. It is only the military man who goes into society 
with a decoration on to say, " Look at me, I am a hero ! " 
I have seen British officers with a string of ribbons on 
that ran across the chest from shoulder to shoulder. 
They are the civilized equivalent of the scalps that 
dangle at a savage's belt. 

The committee which examined into the matter of 
hazing at West Point a few years ago was puzzled to 
understand why this childish custom should survive 
there so long after it had died out in other institutions 
of learning. Why should young men of twenty and 
more, at the Military Academy, still take pleasure in 
dosing their juniors with red pepper and Tabasco sauce? 
The secret lies, I believe, in the silver buttons and 
rooster-tail feathers which they are obliged to wear. A 
reversion to the infancy of the race in costume is sure to 
bring with it a reversion in spirit. There is a world of 
philosophy on this subject to be derived from a study 
of our national military anthem. I do not think we have 
ever paid half the attention it deserves to "Yankee 
Doodle." It is a patriotic duty we have neglected. The 
higher criticism ought to turn its attention to getting a 
correct version of this national hymn. I have asked 
several persons about it, and find their versions differ. 
Here is the best I can make out of it : 

" Yankee Doodle came to town 
Riding on a pony." 



That was a very reasonable thing to do. So far we have 
no fault to find with the conduct of our hero. That was 
written a hundred and twenty years and more ago, be- 
fore the invention of railways and trolley-cars; the 
carriage roads were not good, and it was a perfectly 
natural thing for a man to do to come to town on a 
pony. But let us go on with the story : 

" He stuck a feather in his cap, 
And called it macaroni." 

You will remark that as soon as he ornamented himself 
with the feather, he began to act irrationally, and em- 
ploy language which has no apparent meaning. This 
miniature epic is evidently an allegory. The feather 
represents the military uniform as its most conspicuous 
feature, and the moral shows the disastrous effect upon 
the intellect of donning soldier-clothes. But there is 
more than this in the song. Have you ever crossed the 
ocean on a German liner ? They always have a great 
dinner on the last night and the band plays all the 
national airs, finishing up with "Yankee Doodle," and 
the Americans all say, "How much finer the other 
hymns are! Why have we nothing better?" The 
deep penetration of the author of the words and the 
composer of the music of " Yankee Doodle " is shown in 
the fact that they deliberately committed our nation to the 
comic view of militarism. Other nations take it seriously. 
Their hymns of war are grave, ponderous chants, from 
which the element of humor is rigidly excluded. It was 
left for the American poet to put the soldier in his true 
and comic light. 

Cervantes has often been erroneously credited with 
bringing the age of chivalry to a close in a roar of 
laughter. This is of course a mistake. It was not 
chivalry, but the literature of chivalry, that Don Quixote 
ended. There is an opportunity to-day for a new Cer- 
vantes to perform a far greater exploit than has ever 
been ascribed to the Spanish author. A new Don 
Quixote might, nay, could, make the profession of war 
impossible by opening our eyes to the irresistible comical- 
ity of it. Mr. Dooley has done excellent work in this 
direction. Mark Twain has given some evidence of his 
insight into the truth. Will not one of these gentlemen, 
or some other genius yet to be discovered, turn his 
winged shafts squarely against war and the war-maker? 
When another Cervantes shall have decked out another 
soldier Don Quixote in his true colors, — when he shall 
have laid bare the childishness of the paint and tinsel 
that have so long held us under their spell, — then in- 
deed the twentieth century will be able to boast of a 
greater star in literature than has as yet appeared, and 
bold indeed will be the " hero " who will thereafter select 
war as a career. Such a book would ring down the 
curtain upon the profession of the soldier. 



A World=Government — World Peace. 

BY GEORGE W. HOSS, LI..D., PRESIDENT KANSAS STATE 
PEACE SOCIETY. 

Every Bible believer accepts, in a vague way at least, 
the conception of a universal peace. This is a deduction 
from the declarations : " Peace on earth, goodwill to 
men," and " Nation shall not lift sword against nation, 
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neither shall they learn war any more." An additional 
reason is the general spirit of Christianity, with the lives 
of many of its most illustrious examples. 

But exalted and ennobling as is this conception, many 
have but the vaguest idea as to the means of attaining it. 
Most people, at the present hour, believe it is to come by 
piling up monstrous preparations for war. This is as 
philosophical as sowing broadcast the seeds of disease as 
a means of securing health. Others believe that it will 
come about in the blind unfolding of innate tendencies 
of things for the world's betterment. Others, optimistic 
agnostics, see no way, yet hope for results without efforts, 
ends without means. A more noble and saintly few be- 
lieve that " the Lord will bring it about in His own good 
time " : and they sit down and fold their hands and wait. 

Versus all these, there is a wiser class of persons who 
hold God's promises to be verities; hence they make 
them the inspiration and goal of their efforts. The goal 
once seen, they strive for it even though it may require 
a lifetime of struggle. If it is a God-given goal, they 
believe there is a way leading to it. That way may 
lead through fen or bog, over mountains or under seas, 
yet they pursue it. These are the world's elect few, the 
prophets or seers, who see beyond the ken of common 
men. Their deeds and utterances have illumined the 
centuries and inspired the ages. 

Some of these utteranees given at different times and 
in different forms are ours for both guidance and hope. 
Henry IV. of France proposed " The Christian Common- 
wealth"; William Penn, "The Peace of Europe"; 
Immanuel Kant, " Eternal Peace " ; Tennyson, " The 
Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World." This 
last is the clearest, fullest pronouncement for a world- 
government. 

We may well pause to query whether this was the 
dream of a poet, or the deduction of a philosopher, or 
the prophecy of a seer. Perhaps it was all of these. 
Be that as it may, it sounds the full diapason of the 
sublime scale of the brotherhood of man, and discloses 
the crowning agency to be employed in securing the 
peace of the world. 

By the " Parliament of Man " Tennyson probably 
meant a world-government. We accept this as the 
highest, most potent, and most probably the ultimate 
means in securing world peace. Here we may pause 
again to hear the ejaculations of the unbelievers : " Chi- 
mera ! Hallucination ! Vagary ! Impossible ! " or from 
the conservative doubter the more considerate question, 
"How?" In answer to the "How?" we may be per- 
mitted to present some conditions in detail as we see 
them. 

Most probably the first and seemingly the most for- 
midable difficulty which presents itself in the way of the 
realization of such a scheme is the magnitude of it, the 
large number of nations and governments to be brought 
into one organization. This largeness of number is more 
seeming than real. Approximately, Europe has twenty 
states ; Asia, six, exclusive of dependencies ; South 
America, eleven ; North America, including Panama, 
nine ; Africa, practically none, all its sections are now 
more or less under European control. 

The character of our own government gives great 
encouragement in regard to the possibility of a world- 
state. We have forty-five subordinate governments, all 



federated in one, and all working in harmony under one 
general constitution. This union of states, locally inde- 
pendent and sovereign, gives us a strong, not to say a 
conclusive, argument in favor of the world federation. 
The untried, of course, raises doubts, as it always has 
done. Less than two hundred years ago men said that a 
government from the Atlantic to the Mississippi was a 
dream. A hundred years ago the same was said about 
a union of states extending from the Atlantic to the 
Rockies. " It will go to pieces under its own weight," 
they said. Even the philosopher Jefferson had doubts 
as to a permanent union of the states. 

But here is the concrete fact, forty-five in one, safe 
and strong. Fifty years more may see Canada added 
peacefully on the north and Mexico and Cuba on the 
south, the number of units increased and the territory 
doubled. No one now would fear that such a union 
would not stand. That would take us a long stride 
further toward a world-state and government. 

As to the form or structure of the world-government, 
we are again greatly aided by the analogy of our own 
government. Here we have the three great coordinate 
branches of government, legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive, each supplementing and supporting the others, and 
constituting together a system of unsurpassed excellence. 

1. Legislative. In the logical and chronological order, 
this comes first. In this department our analogy holds. 
In the world-government there should be a Senate and a 
House of Representatives, the latter elected so far as may 
be by the people of the nations according to population. 
The Senate should be composed of two from each nation, 
to hold the balance of power between great and small, 
and should be elected by parliaments, or legislatures, or 
appointed by kings, emperors or presidents. 

2. Judiciary. Happily we have a noble start toward 
a world judiciary in the International Court of The 
Hague. This could easily be perfected and extended 
to all the nations. 

3. Executive. Here is probably the most difficult 
problem. Unity, force, despatch would suggest one 
head, but the magnitude of the work, to say nothing 
of rivalries and jealousies, would require greater weight 
and larger wisdom ; hence a commission of several mem- 
bers, as an executive council, would be most desirable. 
This council should have power to enforce both legisla- 
tive and court decrees. 

Here we confront one of the greatest difficulties. En- 
forcement naturally suggests force, and that physical. 
The executive of the world-government would probably 
require a world-police force in some form. The world 
may never get beyond the necessity of a police this side 
of the millennium. But, on the other hand, an effective 
and sufficient force might be found in the power of 
public conscience and public opinion. This might be 
made operative if necessary (1) by withdrawal of 
diplomatic relations; (2) by withdrawal of commercial 
relations ; or (3) by direct vote of censure. In the last 
analysis, might we not hope that there would be no 
need of coercion of any kind, if the ethical development 
of the world, as is to be expected, should keep even fair 
pace with that grand and beneficent movement which is 
leading on inevitably to a world-government? 

Leaving the matter of details, it may be said in gen- 
eral that the creation of a world-government is a stu- 
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pendous undertaking, and men and nations might well 
stand abashed before it, if it were not clearly in harmony 
with God's will and purpose. That it is in harmony 
with his will and purpose seems clear from two postulates 
and two commands. 

Postulates : 1. The fatherhood of God. 

2. The brotherhood of man. 
Commands: 1. "Do unto others as you would 
have them do unto you." 
2. " Love one another as I have loved 
you." 
In these are the germs of " The Parliament of Man, 
the Federation of the World " ; hence let the aim of 
every lover of his kind be the supreme end, a World 
Peace, and the supreme means, a World-Government. 



Correspondence. 

Washington, Jan. 12, 1905. 

Editor Advocate of Peace: In the year 1887, my 
husband, Rev. John Langdon Dudley, gave an address 
upon " The Ideal Business Man," before the American 
Business Educators' Association, then holding its annual 
session in Milwaukee, which, as a profound argument for 
settling difficulties by arbitration instead of by war, ought 
to be printed in every peace journal, every newspaper, and 
by every tract society. As you may not have space for 
it entire, I will copy the portion of it which directly deals 
with that topic, though the entire address is a leading up 
to the one grand peace ideal, and showing how business 
men should demand war's extinction in their own inter- 
ests, as well as in the interest of the world. Mr. Dudley 
said: 

" As a general idea and controlling principle among 
all business men — successful or unsuccessful — the man 
should be held up to be greater than what he does, — 
the man greater than the business, the man the temple, 
the grand final structure of which this activity is pre- 
liminarily instrumental. The business man should re- 
member that it is the inspiration and force of the 
industrial world's life that is weaving together the alien- 
ated diversities on the face of the earth. The big heads 
of the most enlightened governments are trying to get 
together in these later days to see if they cannot hatch 
out some sort of an international code, by virtue of 
which we shall be measurably at peace; and when we 
have any difference we shall not settle it by killing each 
other, and other kindred methods, but settle it by arbi- 
tration. They have n't made much progress. But there 
is a power invisible as gravitation, potent as sunlight and 
climate, silently at work, that will do that thing; and it 
is the genius of the industrial world. It is trade; it is 
commerce; the exchange of thought and ideas; the ex- 
change of man for man in that way ; the exchange of 
nation for nation, coming together and cultivating full 
confidence and fellowship. By and by the genius of 
Peace will have stolen the march on the passion of war 
and will have replaced it, and Christians will no more 
think of killing man because they differ on some point 
than they would think of eating each other. In that 
day differences will be settled by arbitration. 

" Where will then be the load and mountain-weight 



with which the world is saddled by standing armies ; the 
waste and expense of war; the destruction of human 
life, and the desecration thereof? One of the greatest 
shames that could possibly come upon the world would 
be a war between the English-speaking people. I do 
not believe it ever will come again, and if it never does 
come, trade, business fraternity, mutual acquaintance, 
wrought by this interchange of material and ideas, will 
be the cause. Then, if we start off, other nations will 
follow, speaking a different language. 

" That good time is coming ; it is coming through the 
genius of the industrial world ; through the genius of 
the business men who make this world. The place 
of business men is not on the back seats of any institu- 
tion. Their business, as new-world creators, is to patron- 
ize all helpful institutions, and give them law and be 
autocratic, where it is their right." 

In Mr. Dudley's sermons, antedating the above address, 
are many strong, philosophic and beautiful inspirations 
of Peace, but this paper would be too long to include 
them. 

Marion V. Churchill Dudley. 



Proceedings of the Thirteenth Universal 
Peace Congress (Concluded). 

A public meeting to consider " The Mutual Relations 
of Races" was held in Park Street Church at two 
o'clock, Friday, October 7. Rev. (Jharles F. Dole pre- 
sided, and the other speakers were President G. Stanley 
Hall of Clark University, Mr. E. D. Morel of the Congo 
Reform Association, Mr. George Herbert Head of the 
Belgium Congo Society, Rev. W. H. Morrison, for 
seven years missionary on the Congo, Dr. Yamei Kin of 
China, and Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham of Boston. 
The addresses were all able and interesting ones, deal- 
ing not only with the race question in general, but with 
the particular difficulties that have arisen in the Congo 
Free State. 

Mr. Dole said that the subject was one of the most 
important and difficult before the world. It was the 
old issue of slavery in a new and more subtle form. 
The exploitation of weaker races was going on in 
various parts of the world, on a vast scale. The ques- 
tion was whether we really believed in the democracy of 
man, that men are our brothers, whatever the color of 
their skin. Multitudes do not believe this at all. They 
declare that the weaker races must be taken in hand by 
the stronger, and the result is that things are going on 
all over the world that make one's heart sick. 

President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University said 
that just as the buffalo and other kinds of animals are 
being exterminated by the selfish greed of man, so the 
lower races of mankind are being destroyed by the so- 
called higher. This process is going on in all the one 
hundred and thirty-six colonies and dependencies of the 
world, by disease, by starvation, by discouragement, by 
deliberate annihilation. 

Dr. Hall instanced the Indians of Eastern British 
America, the last cave men, who disappeared in 1835, 
and the Tasmanians, a people of great vigor, who, to 
the number of forty thousand and more, had been 
crowded out of their country, banished to Flinders 



